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ESTIMATES  OF  1958  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN 
NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Total  production  of  tobacco  for  harvest  the  second  half  of  calendar 
year  1958  in  specified  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  estimated  at 
6. Oh  billion  pounds,  compared  with  6.O7  billion  pounds  in  1957*     (see  table 
P.  h). 

PRODUCTION  BY  AREAS 

North  America:    Production  in  North  America  for  harvest  the  last  half 
of  1958  is  estimated  at  1,926  million  pounds,  up  k  percent  from  the  1,852 
million  pounds  harvested  in  1957. 

U.  S.  total  production  is  estimated  at  1,728  million  pounds,  compared 
with  l,66l  million  in  1957. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Canada  is  estimated  to  be  171  million  pounds, 
up  k  percent  from  last  year.    The  crop  in  Puerto  Rico  is  estimated  at  27 
million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  1957 • 

Europe ;  Tobacco  production  in  Europe  for  1958  is  l,6ll  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  1,7^+2  million  in  1957  and  an  average  of  only  1,391  million 
in  the  1950-5^  period. 

The  most  important  changes  from  1957  are  the  sharp  decrease  in 
Yugoslavia's  production  and  a  11-percent  decrease  in  tobacco  production  in 
Greece.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  generally  down  from  the  good  crop 
in  1957. 

Africa:    Tobacco  crops  in  Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  estimated 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1957  but  much  above  the  poor  crop  of  1956. 

Asia:    Production  for  harvest  during  the  last  half  of  1958  in  Cyprus, 
Iraq,  and  Lebanon  is  expected  to  be  near  that  of  1957. 

Korean  production  is  estimated  at  67  million  pounds,  compared  with 
58  million  in  1956  and  1957 ,  and  production  in  Japan  is  down  about  9  per- 
cent from  1957. 

Mainland  China  has  increased  its  acreage  target  for  I958  and,  if 
accomplished,  average  yields  would  materially  increase  production. 

PRODUCTION  BY  KIND 

The  total  flue-cured  leaf  production  for  harvest  in  the  last  half  of 
the  calendar  year  1958  is  forecast  at  2,232  million  pounds,  compared  with 
2,09^  million  pounds  harvested  in  1957.    The  increase  in  production  for 
1958  is  mainly  due  to  a  79-million  pound  increase  forecast  for  the  United 
States  and  larger  production  in  Mainland  China. 
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There  were  only  small  changes  in  the  other  major  types  except  oriental 
leaf  production  for  the  last  half  of  1958.    Total  production  of  oriental  and 
semi-oriental  is  estimated  at  1,070  million  pounds  compared  with  1,209  mil- 
lion pounds  harvested  in  1957.    The  1958  production  of  oriental  and  semi- 
oriental  tobacco,  although  down  from  last  year,  is  33  percent  above  the 
1950-54-  average. 

The  estimated  1958  harvest  of  dark  tobacco,  other  than  cigar,  in  Italy 
is  estimated  at  31  million  pounds  compared  with  26  million  pounds  in  1957. 

LEAF  TOBACCO:    Estimated  production  by  kind,  harvested  in  the  second  half 
of  calendar  year  1958  with  comparisons  -  farm  sales  weight  2J 


Kinds 


Average 

;      1956  ; 

;   1957  7j  ; 

;    1958  2/ 

1950-54. 

1  nnn 
pounds  : 

1  nnn 
>  rounds 

1  nnn 
!      pounds  1 

1  nnn 
!  pounds 

2,153,443  ! 

:  2,465,175 

:    2,093,900  ! 

:  2,231,733 

662,697  : 

s       587,685  i 

t       577,980  : 

:  573,867 

199,917  : 

:  193,649 

:       206,840  : 

;  200,562 

598,989  I 

t  672,157 

;       666,809  ! 

:  664,719 

803,749  s 

:  991,682 

:  1,209,303 

;  1,070,472 

1,123,917  s 

;  1,106,650 

:  1,093,179 

:  1,086,698 

84,115  J 

!  106,346 

t  106,029 

s  106,206 

111. L12  \ 

116.407 

102.942 

i  97.370 

5,754,819  ; 

'  6,246,551 

:  6,066,982 

;  6,041,685 

Flue-cured  

Burley  

Other  light  air-cured 
Light  sun-cured 


Oriental  and  semi- 
oriental.  . . 


Dark  air-cured 
Dark  sun-cured 


Fire-cured. . . . 

Total  2/ 


in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics.    7j  Preliminary.    2J  Includes  the 
following  quantities  produced  in  East  Germany,  not  identified  by  kind: 
average  1950-54,  16,520  thousand  pounds;  1956,  6,800  thousand  pounds; 
1957,  10,000  thousand  pounds;  1958,  10,058  thousand  pounds. 

Total  light  air-cured  Burley  tobacco  production  is  estimated  to  be 
574  million  pounds,  slightly  below  1957  production  of  578  million  pounds. 
Production  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  481  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  488  in  1957. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  EXPORTS  UP  10  PERCENT  IN  1957 

World  exports  of  centrifugal  sugar  in  1957  increased  9,6  per- 
cent over  exports  in  1956.    They  totaled  16.7  million  short  tons, 
equivalent  raw  value  (not  including  sugar  shipped  from  U.S.  off- 
shore areas  to  the  mainland)  and  accounted  for  about  37  percent  of 
1956-57  "world  production. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  exports  was  considerably  larger  than  the 
^•5-percent  production  increase  between  1955-56  and  1956-57 >  as  report- 
ed in  FAS  Circular  FS  3-58  of  July  7>  1958.    However,  the  actual 
increase  in  production  was  almost  2  million  tons,  while  that  for 
exports  was  not  quite  1.5  million  tons. 

International  trade  in  sugar  in  recent  years  has  been  increas- 
ing less  in  absolute  terms  than  world  production,  while  aggregate 
world  stocks  have  remained  relatively  constant.    Therefore,  the 
greater  demand  for  sugar  in  importing  countries  is  being  met  in  part 
from  domestic  production.    In  keeping  with  this  trend,  the  increase 
in  1958  trade  over  that  of  1957  will  probably  be  much  less  than  the 
^.3  million  ton  increase  in  world  production  from  1956-57  to  1957- 
58. 

North  America;    Largely  because  of  Cuba's  continuing  importance 
as  a  sugar  producer,  North  America  again  contributed  very  substan- 
tially to  world  sugar  supplies.    Net  exports  from  North  America 
increased  slightly  from  2.9  million  tons  in  1956  to  3.1  million 
tons  in  1957  due  to  an  appreciable  decline  in  imports  and  a  very 
slight  increase  in  exports. 

Within  the  North  American  area,  the  Dominican  Republic  showed 
the  largest  increase  in  1957  exports--an  80, 000-ton  increase  from 
1956  shipments.    Substantial  increases  also  were  shown  by  Mexico  and 
Barbados.    Cuba's  1957  exports  were  only  31>000  tons  larger  than  the 
previous  year's.    The  largest  declines  in  net  exports  were  registered 
by  Jamaica,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe. 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  principal  net  importer  in 
North  America,  with  net  imports  increasing  from  1956  to  1957  by 
98,000  tons.     This  excludes,  of  course,  the  sugar  movement  between 
the  U.S.  off-shore  areas  and  the  U.S.  mainland — which  declined  somewhat. 

South  America:  Net  exports  of  this  continent  increased  in  1957 
by  677; 000  tons  over  exports  during  1956,  with  Brazil  accounting  for 
most  of  the  increase.    Venezuela  and  Peru  also  stepped  up  exports 
by  large  amounts. 

In  1956,  Brazil  exported  only  21,000  tons,  while  its  1957  exports 
were  ^56, 000.  Most  of  this  was  a  centrifugal  raw  sugar  called  demera- 
ra.    The  United  Kingdom  was  Brazil's  principal  market. 
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Brazil  probably  will  have  important  quantities  of  sugar  available 
for  export  each  year.    Brazilian  sources  believe  that  1958-59  sugar  out- 
put may  set  a  new  record  of  perhaps  3*3  million  short  tons,  raw  equiva- 
lent.    If  so,  Brazil  could  then  make  available  for  export  about  1  million 
tons  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  present  levels  of  domestic 
consumption  and  stocks. 

Western  Europe;    All  exporting  countries  look  toward  Western  Europe 
as  a  market  for  surplus  sugar.    This  area  is  the  largest  net  importing 
section  of  the  world.     In  1957 }  net  imports  were  3*9  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  3«0  in  1956,  3 .2  million  in  1950-5^-j  and  3«5  million  tons  in 
1935-39. 

During  recent  years  production  in  West  Europe  has  steadily  increased, 
but  still  has  not  kept  up  with  expanding  consumption  resulting  from  popu- 
lation growth  and  larger  per  capita  use. 

Only  3  countries  of  West  Europe  were  net  exporters  during  1957 •  They 
were  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Italy.     Italy  became  a  net  exporter  for  the 
first  time,  while  France  became  a  net  importer  for  the  first  time  since 
1953. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  largest  sugar  importer  in  Europe. 
About  two-thirds  of  its  imports  come  from  Commonwealth  countries,  which 
enjoy  a  trade  preference.  However,  it  still  remains  a  market  for  half- 
a -million  to  1  million  tons  of  sugar  from  other  countries. 

Eastern  Europe:    Exports  from  this  area  have  been  expanding  in  recent 
years.    Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  the  2  leading  sugar-exporting  countries, 
increased  their  exports  in  the  past  year  but  did  not  regain  either  prewar 
or  immediate  postwar  average  levels.    Yugoslavia  is  the  principal  importer 
in  this  group. 

U.S.S.R. :    The  U.S.S.R.  is  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter,  but 
since  1955  it  has  been  a  net  importer.     In  1956,  net  imports  were  71^000 
tons,  and  in  1957 >  they  were  350,000  tons. 

According  to  best  available  sources,  U.S.S.R.  imports  in  1957  were 
as  follows:    From  Cuba,  379>000  tons;  United  Kingdom,  132,000;  and  Italy, 
61,000  tons.     In  1957 ,  the  U.S.S.R.  exported  106,000  tons  of  sugar  to 
Finland,  its  largest  single  customer  for  sugar.    The  rest  was  divided 
among  6  other  countries. 

Africa:    African  countries  are  growing  in  importance  both  as 
exporters  and  as  importers  of  sugar.    Imports  have  grown  more  than 
exports.    Net  imports  for  the  continent  were  117,000  tons  in  1957  >  com- 
pared with  79>000  tons  in  1956.    Evidently  consumption  in  Africa  is 
growing  faster  than  production  in  spite  of  new  mill -building  activity 
of  recent  years. 
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Asia:    The  history  of  sugar  trade  in  Asia  has  been  closely  linked  to  polit- 
ical events  in  Indonesia.    During  1935~39>  Asia  as  a  whole  was  an  important  net 
exporter  to  the  extent  of  a  million  tons  per  year.    However,  the  Indonesian 
sugar  industry  was  virtually  wiped  out  during  the  political  upheavals  of  the 
early  and  mid-191+0's  and  has  recovered  very  little  since  then.     In  1957;  Indo- 
nesian exports  were  only  15  percent  of  the  1935-39  average. 

Since  World  War  II,  Asia  has  been  a  net  importer.    However,  exports  of 
sugar  by  Asian  countries  increased  by  nearly  16  percent  from  1956  to  1957 ? 
featured  by  large  increases  in  exports  from  Taiwan  and  Indian.    These  more 
than  offset  the  decreases  in  exports  from  other  Asian  countries.  Decreases 
were  sharpest  in  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia. 

Asia  is  apt  to  continue  to  be  a  net  importer  for  some  time,  as  popula- 
tion and  consumption  probably  will  grow  about  as  fast  as  production,  and 
Indonesia's  sugar  industry  shows  little  sign  of  further  recovery  in  the 
immediate  future.    Early  indications  are  that  Indonesia's  1958-59  output  will 
be  even  smaller  than  that  of  1957-58.    Japan's  exports  and  imports  decreased 
in  1957  but  both  are  expected  to  increase  in  1958 •    Turkey  exported  only 
25,000  tons  in  1957  although  it  reportedly  had  60,000  available  for  export. 

Oceania;  Oceania  increased  its  net  exports  of  sugar  only  slightly  last 
year.  Fiji  exported  29,000  tons  less  in  1957  than  in  1956,  while  Australia 
increased  exports  by  6^,000  tons.  Australian  trade  is  not  likely  to  change 
much  in  the  next  few  years.  This  country  is  not  expanding  its  sugar  indus- 
try beyond  its  increasing  domestic  needs  and  probable  overseas  markets.  No 
new  mills  are  being  built.  However,  improvements  are  being  made  in  some  of 
the  present  mills.    (See  tables,  pp.  8-9) 


1957  WORLD  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
SHOWS  MODERATE  GAIN  OVER  1956 

World  trade  in  dairy  products  in  1957  (excluding  U.  S.  donations  under 
Public  Law  ^-80)  showed  a  moderate  gain  over  1956.    Butter  trade  increased 
6  percent  to  1.1  billion  pounds;  this  increase  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  gain  in  total  trade.    The  butter  market  tended  to  become  more  concen- 
trated with  the  United  Kingdom  taking  77  percent  of  total  "free  world" 
imports . 

Cheese  trade  during  1957  amounted  to  832  million  pounds,  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1956  level.    With  the  exception  of  Denmark,  cheese  ship- 
ments from  major  traditional  exporters  were  significantly  lower.  Canned 
milk  trade  was  unchanged,  but  dried  milk  trade  increased  5  percent  to  hQ6 
million  pounds. 

World  trade  of  dairy  products  will  remain  high  in  1958  with  butter 
exports  again  up  slightly.    Commercial  shipments  of  canned  milk  will  prob- 
ably continue  their  downtrend,  with  exports  of  dried  milk  remaining  about 
the  same.     (See  tables,  pp.  10-13) 
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SUGAR,  CENTRIFUGAL,  RAW  VALUE:    International  trade,  averages  1935-39,  1950-51*,  annual  1956  and  1957 


Averages 


Continent  and  country 


1935-39 


Exports 


Imports 


1950-51! 


Exports 


Imports 


1956 


Exports 


Imports 


1957  1/ 


Exports 


North  America i 
British  Honduras. 

Canada  

Costa  Rica  

EI  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

Panama  

United  States.... 


A~gentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  Guiana  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Paraguay  

Peru.  

Surinam  

Uruguay  

Venezuela.  

Total  South  America  6/. 

Europe: 
West 

Austria  

Belgium-Luxembourg  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  West  

Greece  

Iceland  

Ireland  

Italy  

Malta  and  Gozo  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Portugal  

Spain  7/  

Sweden  

3wi  :zerland  

United  Kingdom  

Total  West  Europe  6/. . . 

East 

Czechoslovakia  

Hungary  

Poland  

Yugoslavia  

Total  East  Europe  6/... 

Total  Europe  6/  

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia) . 


1,000 
short  tons 

0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1* 
0 
92 


1,000 
short  tons 

1 

1 

2/ 
3,000 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


2/  : 

h  » 

607 

h  i 

2/ 

2  : 

3 

2/  : 

3 

0  : 

6 

35  t 

10  : 

I/, 

h  i 

2/ 

118  : 

3,77U 

2  : 

1  ! 

7  : 

2/ 

1  : 

719  : 

1  : 

691 

0  : 

111  ! 

0 

1  : 

2/  s 

"t  1 

2  : 

0  : 

i/7  \ 

0  : 

i/13 

35  : 

li9  : 

109  x 

5 

9  : 

0  : 

11  : 

0 

6  : 

5  : 

2/ 

116  t 

lt,173  x 

10  : 

U,l65 

Caribbean: 

h  ; 

2lt  I 

2/  I 

25  i 

3k  :' 

0  1 

26  : 

0 

:              0  : 

2  : 

0  2 

0  : 

6  : 

0  : 

1* 

:           100  : 

u  ■■ 

162  i 

li*2  : 

203  : 

:        2,871  : 

0  : 

5,51*1*  t 

V' 

5,915  i 

0  I 

5,91*6  « 

0 

:           1.80  : 

1  : 

558  : 

2/  : 

767  J 

1/  • 

81*7  i 

2/ 

:             51*  < 

91  » 

0  « 

136  : 

0  I 

125  : 

0 

:             38  : 

jy  « 

31  : 

1  : 

31  i 

0  i 

27  I 

0 

2           101  : 

0  s 

275  : 

0  t 

10.8  : 

0  : 

31*0  : 

0 

2            58  : 

0  2 

39  « 

0  : 

89  t 
2/  : 

0  t 

70  : 

0 

«              0  : 

It  : 

2/  ' 

6  : 

9  i 

% ; 

8 

t            3k  i 

1  i 

5o  * 

« 

51*  . 

0  : 

0 

t              9  : 

1  : 

10  l 

12  i 

J/  « 

9  ! 

2/ 

:           UtO  : 

2/  • 

158  : 

a  ■ 

158  i 

21  : 

160  : 

|       l*,oil*  \ 

3,513  \ 

7,120  ; 

U,U12  j 

7,928  ) 

14,987  | 

7,950  j 

I*,  891 

j             10  : 

i  i 

5  ! 

11  1 

2/ 

0  > 

101*  : 

0 

I               0  t 

27  i 

0  J 

50  : 

0  : 

1*8  > 

0  t 

3/  50 

I             52  l 

U0  : 

0  : 

21  : 

0  ! 

li56  1 

0 

t            200  2 

&  ; 

236  « 

K  ' 

275  : 

K  1 

286  > 

U 

2/  , 

0  » 

228  j 

0  s 

238  1 

0  t 

192 

2/  ' 

13  « 

19  t 

I*  : 

63  1 

2/  « 

1  : 

25 

I             2j  : 

9  i 

3  i 

1  > 

0  : 

2/  x 

21  t 

2l 

t              0  : 

7  « 

0  1 

2  t 

0  1 

3J  7  » 

It  « 

0 

:           329  : 

361  : 

U  < 

lt76  t 

J/  « 

550  t 

2/ 

»            11*  : 

*  i 

2/  ■• 

2  t 

1  X 

0  I 

2  t 

0 

:              0  : 

0  J 

82  t 

0  1 

83  1 

0  t 

106 

2/  , 

0  1 

1*2  : 

37  t 

2/  « 

123  1 

0 

I           605  ! 

259  ! 

731.  \ 

1*23  \ 

873  J 

377  | 

1,51*7  | 

371* 

!      2/  ! 

1  : 

3  i 

79  1 

it ; 

65 

2/  « 
89  « 

59 

:           120  t 

159  : 

169  t 

81*  « 

50  : 

62 

«           15  t 

lit  « 

90  t 

1*  : 

36  i 

2/  « 

75  : 

2/ 

I               0  : 

116  i 

0  * 

137  : 

0  : 

170  « 

0  t 

162 

t            262  i 

lt06  « 

382  : 

31*6  1 

770  1 

381  « 

591  1 

607 

556  i 

1  : 

1*52  : 

2/  « 

303  1 

2  1 

61.2 

I                0  I 

85  « 

0  t 

98  « 

0  I 

112  : 

0  I 

109 

t                  0  S 

6  : 

0  : 

8  < 

0  I 

10  t 

0  t 

10 

t                0  I 

39  i 

0  : 

77  : 

2/  : 

50  1 

8  > 

51 

i              20  1 

27  J 

2/  « 

21*  i 

1  1 

8  : 

1*03  : 

It 

t                0  i 

12  t 

0  t 

11  1 

0  t 

13  s 

0  1 

11 

t             61*  : 

162  i 

159  t 

307  1 

53  : 

250  : 

31*  t 

322 

2/  « 

112  : 

K  1 

132  : 

3  « 

191*  : 

11*2 

«             2/  « 

77  : 

I ; 

130  : 

2/  ' 

126  : 

~2J  « 

152 

2/  , 

2/  . 

18  : 

1  : 

22  s 

1  : 

Uo 

i         2/  * 

9  « 

15  i 

81*  i 

1  : 

83  1 

2  1 

1*0 

t           l  t 

181t  i 

2  2 

216  : 

2  1 

2kh  t 

3  1 

229 

«          1*03  i 

2,1*63  i 

81*5  « 

2,663  « 

696  t 

2,611.  1 

807  1 

3,225 

)          885  ; 

lt,l*28  j 

1.71C  | 

1*,871  | 

1,708  ! 

li,697  | 

2,015  ! 

5,869 

:           278  i 

H  ' 

i/  220  : 

0  : 

106  : 

0  : 

110  2 

0 

s            11.  « 

K  '■ 

1/  56  : 

29  : 

lit  : 

38  « 

5  « 

30 

»             81*  : 

2/  t 

127  : 

11  : 

It5  1 

0  2 

77  2 

0 

2/  i 

1  : 

5  : 

21*  ! 

5  : 

135  : 

22  2 

91 

j           932  « 

1  ) 

763  j 

58  j 

259  | 

186  : 

261  j 

162 

!    l>817  ! 

1*,1*29  | 

2,1*73  ! 

It,  939  ! 

1,967  | 

li,883  ; 

2,276  ) 

6,031 

!      ^  ! 

11*1*  ! 

la  I 

198  ; 

269  ) 

222  ; 

572 
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SUGAR,  CENTRIFUGAL,  RAW  VALUE:    International  trade,  averages  1935-39,  1950-5!*,  annual  1956  and  1957  -  continued 


: 

Averages 

: 

1956 

1957  1/ 

Continent  and  country 

1935-39 

;        1950-51*  ; 

Exports 

Imports 

: 

Exports 

! 

Imports 

■  : 

Exports 

J 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  short  tons 

:  short  tons 

:  short  tons 

:  short  tons 

short  tons  : 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

Africa: 

: 

: 

2j 

258 

I  2/ 

t  92 

«  2/ 

I           156.  : 

2/  : 

205 

t  33 

:  0 

:  38 

»  0 

69  : 

0 

1*5 

0 

Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda  Urundi 

!  13 

:  1 

t  2/ 

1  2 

: 

10 

10 

1  0 

:  6 

:  0 

1  6 

0  : 

10 

0 

3/  2 

1  0 

t       2/  10 

:  0 

:        3/  1*6 

0  : 

2/  i°o 

0 

J7  86 

:  0 

s  •  2J 

:  0 

s  3 

0  : 

5 

0 

5 

1  83 

i  76 

1  62 

:  1 

i  81* 

22  : 

1 

1  20 

Ethiopia,    Eritrea,  and  Italian 

: 

: 

15 

1       JJ  15 

:  1 

:  8 

l  0 

:  16 

0  : 

0 

:  0 

>  1 

:  0 

<  8 
:  59 

0  : 

12 

t  0 

13 

:  0 

»  23 

:  0 

0  : 

91* 

!  0 

!  115 

:  0 

:  8 

:  0 

:  21 

0  : 

37 

1  0 

1       J/  38 

:  0 

:  12 

:  0 

:  12 

0  : 

16 

1  0 

:        U  18 

1  10 

:  2 

:  2 

t  3 

20  » 

u 

1  21* 

1/ 

!  JiXX 

■  r» 

%  u 

•  5xx 

•  0 

585  : 

0 

1  639 

1  0 

:  11 

B  99I. 

:  <;o 

•  900 

21  : 

■111  f 

3/6 

!  31* 

t  1*02 

■  0> 

t  9/ 

*  07 

1  2/ 

110  : 

1  H*o 

I  0 

:  9 

:  u 

t  9^ 

9/  . 

1  2/ 

!  39 

:  03 

.  9/ 

:  xtto 

20l*  : 

0 

1  217 

1  0 

[  X 

5  1J 

:  x 

S  U9 

2/  : 

1  2/ 

1  70 

t  0 

•  V7 

:  u 

■  XUJ 

0  : 

135 

1  0 

1  126 

:  16 

2/ 

I  1 

:  1*1* 

2/  : 

77 

1  J/ 

1  57 

:  62 

0  : 

81* 

1  0 

s  66 

:  231 

.  1 

:  90 

:  8 

201  : 

2/ 

1  183 

9  / 

«  2J 

t  0 

:  6 

.  0 

:  6 

0  1 

7 

:  0 

7 

!  877 

;  561 

!  887 

1,016 

1,232  I 

1,311 

1,302 

1,1*19 

Asia: 

: 

; 

: 

1*5 

i  36 

\  1*7 

I  15 

:  20 

:  10 

:  18 

:            38  : 

1  0 

:  9 

:  0 

:  1* 

!              0  : 

J/  23 

:  0 

:       _37  18 

I  0 

:  10 

:  0 

:  11* 

:              0  : 

25 

:  0 

:       J/  25 

t  1 

:  16 

:  18 

1             0  : 

16  ' 

:  0 

:  11 

J/ 

:  88 

:  0 

:  11*9 

0  : 

222 

:  0 

:  11*1* 

i  2/ 

:  331* 

:  1 

:        _57  25 

J/  1 

J/  38 

'■        J/  3 

:       JJ  90 

l  0 

»  h 

s  0 

:  6 

1              0  : 

12 

1  0 

:  11 

:  128 

:  159 

:  86 

:  110 

:             71  « 

137 

1  66 

:  121* 

:  1*1* 

:  125 

:  1* 

:  182 

1             2/  : 

31 

1      3/  200 

:       J/  18 

:  1,033 

:  2 

:  70 

:  1 

183  : 

u 

:  159 

:  2/ 

: 

:  93 

r  0 

:  182 

: 

317 

t  266 

«  .2/ 

:  1*8 

:  0 

:  112 

r              0  : 

167 

•  0 

:  170 

:  0 

:  29 

:  0 

:  1*5 

0  : 

56 

!  0 

:       J/  60 

:  196 

:  1,068 

:  7 

:  835 

!                 11*  J 

1,263 

:  6 

:  1,231 

:  0 

:  1* 

:  0 

:  22 

0  : 

31* 

:  0 

:  3/35 

t  33 

:  70 

:  0 

s  lit 

0  : 

77 

!  0 

:  66 

:)  1 
')  1 

:)  oe 

:)  9/ 

:)  ec 

0  55 

0  : 

1*1 

I 

:  1 

:  1*6 
1  1*5 

:  0 

:  It 

0  1 

2/  i 

i  0 

1         3/  3 

:  19 

:  11*9 

:  12 

:  195 

3lt  : 

278 

I  2o 

1  237 

«  3J 

U 

:  106 

105 

1  110 

t  893 

•  J?/ 

:  798 

:  2/ 

1,011*  : 

0 

:  917 

:  0 

:  1,027 

:  3 

:  632 

:  1 

707  : 

:  959 

2/ 

:  1*0 

.  2 

«  15 

JJ  i 

15 

2/ 

1  10 

:  0 

:  30 

:  0 

!  0 

9  : 

6 

1  25 

:  0 

:  2 

:  1 

:  2 

:  52 

Aft 
DO 

s        3/  67 

Total  Asia(excl,  u.S.S.R.)  6/ 

|  3,392 



.  2,31*1 

—.  

:  1,621* 

2,212 

2,071  ! 

3,090 

2,398 

2,910 

Oceania: 

> 

: 

:  1*71 

:  511 

828  : 

0 

1  892 

:  0 

:  11*0 

-1 )  9 

:  11*2 

0  / 

s  2/ 

175  : 

0 

:  li*6 

:  0 

:  1 

:  92 

:  2 

t  115 

J/  : 

106 

«  ll 

1  110 

!  620 

':  96 

!  ^ 

1  123 

s 

1,003 

111* 

;  1,038 

|  118 

j  11,1*70 

|  11,199 

'.  13,637 

i  13,166 

15,272  I 

15,031 

\  16,733 

i  16,315 

i  1* 

»  1,875 

s        10/  7 

:  2,085 

10/  8  i 

2,21*9 

i      10/  8 

i  1,91*7 

:  907 

*  .?/ 

:  1,039 

«  10/1 

1,11*8  : 

16/  2 

900 

t    10/  2 

1  963 

:  1 

a  1,037 

1,088  1 

0 

i  1,033 

1  0 

:  5 

:  9 

:  10/1 

13  : 

10/  1 

'  H* 

:        10/  1 

t  0 

:  3 

:  0 

,h 

0  : 

3 

1  0 

:  1* 

0 

:  0 

•■       .10/ 1 

0  : 

10/  2 

:  0 

!         10/  1 

;  1,879 

!  1,879 

2,092 

2,092 

2,257  [ 

2,257 

;  1,955 

!  1,955 

~L/  Preliminary.    2j  Less  than  500  tons.    3/  Partially  estimated.    W  Crop  year.    5/  Less  than  5-year  average.    6/  Includes  trade  of  other 
countries  but  not  shown  separately.    7/  Canary  Islands,  Ceuta  and  Helilla  considered  provinces  of  Spain  after  January  1,  1953.    8/  Iranian 
calendar  year.    9/  Included  in  India's  estimate.    10/  Sugar  and  related  products. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  estimates  of  foreign  countries,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives 
abroad  and  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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August  21,  1958 


RECORD  1958  WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED 

World  wheat  production  in  1958  is  expected  to  be  at  a  new  high,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Increases  indicated  for  the  3  leading  wheat  producers,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China  are  so  large  that  they  will  more  than  offset 
any  possible  decline  in  countries  not  yet  reporting,  especially  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.    The  record  outlook  for  these  3  countries,  which  normally 
account  for  almost  half  the  world  wheat  production,  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  present  situation. 

Conditions  are  varied  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  which,  with 
the  United  States,  are  the  h  principal  exporters.    Prospects  are  relatively 
unfavorable  in  Canada,  and  an  outturn  of  less  than  the  below-average  crop  of 
370  million  bushels  harvested  last  year  is  expected.    However,  the  outlook  for 
Australia  is  much  brighter  than  in  1957 •    Acreage  is  reported  to  be  kO  percent 
larger  and  moisture  conditions  much  more  favorable  than  last  year,  when 
drought  cut  production  to  about  half  a  normal  crop.    The  wheat  acreage  recently 
seeded  in  Argentina  is  reported  in  generally  satisfactory  condition,  though 
dryness  and  high  temperatures  have  handicapped  development  in  some  areas.  A 
significant  increase  expected  in  wheat  acreage  has  not  materialized,  and 
seeded  acreage  is  not  much  above  a  year  ago. 

World  wheat  trade  possibilities  are  limited  by  relatively  good  supplies 
in  many  normally  import  markets  of  Western  Europe  and  Asia.    Reports  from 
Europe  are  incomplete,  but  it  now  appears  that  total  wheat  production  in  West- 
ern Europe  may  be  around  the  high  1957  level.    Conditions  are  less  favorable 
than  last  year  in  Eastern  Europe,  however,  and  total  production  for  that  area 
is  expected  to  be  significantly  lower.    Wheat  production  is  less  than  in  1957 
in  many  countries  of  Asia,  but  larger  stocks  carried  over  from  bumper  crops 
last  year  may  reduce  import  needs  in  some  of  these  countries,  as  is  the  case 
in  Turkey. 

U.S.  wheat  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  1958-59  marketing  year  are 
estimated  at  2.3  billion  bushels,  an  all-time  high.    Though  carryover  into  the 
new  year  was  slightly  less  than  in  1957-58,  the  large  increase  in  production 
brings  supplies  2h  percent  above  last  year's  total.    Supplies  will  also  be 
large  in  Canada,  though  not  up  to  the  1.1  billion  bushel  supply  for  the  1957- 
53  year.    Both  carryover  and  production  are  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year. 
Supplies  available  for  export  from  Australia  will  be  very  limited  until  the 
new  crop  comes  on  the  market  toward  the  end  of  1958.    Argentina's  supplies  for 
the  remainder  of  its  marketing  year  are  also  not  as  large  as  usual. 

North  America' s  1958  wheat  crop  may  be  about  a  third  larger  than  in  1957 
because  of  a  record  U.S.  crop.    As  estimated  August  1,  U.S.  production  will  be 
1,1+21  million  bushels,  which  exceeds  the  previous  record  by  62  million  bushels. 
The  present  estimate  is  50  percent  above  the  1957  harvest.    Record  yields 
account  for  the  large  crop,  since  acreage  for  harvest  was  10  million  acres 
below  average,  though  well  above  the  small  acreage  harvested  last  year. 
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Winter  wheat  is  estimated  at  1,171  million  bushels ,  10  percent  above  the 
previous  record.    Spring  wheat  is  estimated  at  250  million  bushels,  6  percent 
below  average.    Yields  are  at  a  new  high  but  acreage  for  harvest  is  about  6.5 
million  acres  less  than  the  19^7-56"  average.    The  prospective  durum  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  18.8  million  bushels,  less  than  half  the  1957  crop.    Acreage  for  harvest 
is  only  about  ho  percent  of  average,  which  is  only  partly  offset  by  near-record 
yields. 

Dry  conditions  throughout  much  of  the  season  have  made  Canada's  outlook 
below  average.    Recent  reports  have  been  slightly  more  optimistic,  but  it  still 
seems  probable  that  total  wheat  production  may  fall  short  of  the  below-average 
1957  harvest.    The  first  official  forecast  is  scheduled  for  release  August  29. 

Conditions  in  Western  Europe  are  generally  favorable  and  total  production 
may  be  about  the  same  as  the  large  1957  crop.    Tentative  estimates  indicate 
that  France's  crop  may  approach  the  record  level  of  last  year.    A  larger  crop 
than  in  1957  is  forecast  for  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece.     In  fact,  a  new 
record  is  forecast  for  West  Germany  by  some  sources.    Both  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  some  reduction  from  the  1957  outturn. 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  in  Eastern  Europe  are  generally  less  favorable 
than  at  this  time  last  year.    Conditions  are  reported  less  promising  in  the 
Danube  Basin  countries,  with  Yugoslavia  reporting  a  30  percent  reduction  in  the 
wheat  crop.     In  contrast  with  other  Eastern  European  countries,  Poland's  out- 
look is  reported  comparatively  good. 

Harvest  prospects  are  reported  excellent  in  most  of  the  important  wheat 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Soil  moisture  conditions  have  been  good  in  most 
areas  and  extremely  favorable  weather  conditions  may  justify  some  predictions 
of  a  record  wheat  crop  this  year. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  have  smaller  wheat  harvests  than  the  large 
1957  crops  but  the  total  for  the  area  may  be  considerably  larger  because  of 
the  record  crop  claimed  for  Communist  China.    Pre-harvest  forecasts  indicated 
that  production  would  be  at  an  unprecedented  level.    Such  an  increase  would  much 
more  than  offset  reductions  reported  for  India,  Syria,  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Japan. 
Turkey,  despite  a  slight  reduction  from  the  1957  crop,  will  again  have  enough 
wheat  to  allow  exports.    Syria  and  Iraq  report  much  smaller  crops,  which  prob- 
ably will  virtually  remove  them  from  an  export  position  this  season. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  appears  to  be  larger  than  in  1957  mainly  because 
of  better  crops  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia.    Slight  reductions  are  reported  for 
Algeria  and  Egypt.     It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  outturn  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  where  harvesting  does  not  begin  until  November. 

Prospects  are  generally  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  in 
Argentina,  the  principal  wheat  producer  of  South  America.    Seeded  acreage  is 
reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  whereas  a  substantial  increase  had 
been  expected.    Dryness  was  an  unfavorable  factor  in  some  areas  but  recent  heavy 
rains  improved  prospects  for  the  recently  seeded  wheat  acreage. 
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In  Australia  x/heat  acreage  is  about  ho  percent  above  1957 ,  and  moisture 
conditions  are  much  more  favorable.     Present  prospects  indicate  that  a  normal 
crop  may  be  harvested.    Last  year's  harvest  was  only  about  half  an  average 
crop  because  of  severe  drought. 


WORLD  WOOL  EXPORTS  INCREASE  IN  1957 

World  exports  of  raw  wool  in  1957 >  2,627  million  pounds,  actual  weight, 
set  a  new  record  high  for  the  second  successive  year,  eclipsing  last  year's 
total  by  2  percent. 

Shipments  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  were  up  1  per- 
cent over  1956  because  of  larger  exports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
These  5  countries  account  for  85  percent  of  the  world's  raw  wool  exports. 
Total  imports  of  raw  wool  by  the  7  major  consuming  countries  of  the  Free  World 
also  increased  slightly  in  1957 >  although  imports  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan  fell  21  and  3  percent,  respectively. 

The  increased  world  exports  were  aided  by  continued  strong  demand  from  the 
major  consuming  countries.    World  consumption  of  clean  wool  in  1957  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  at  2,891  million  pounds,  or  1  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year's  record.    This  includes  a  sharp  rate  of  increase 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  a  decline  in  the  second  half  which  wiped  out 
most  of  the  gain.    Mill  use  has  continued  to  decline  in  early  1958. 

Wool  prices  reached  a  peak  in  May  1957  after  a  rise  that  had  lasted  almost 
a  year  and  a  half.    Dominion  wool  prices  then  began  to  decline  sharply  and  by 
May  1958  were  30  to  1+0  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Rapid  price  changes  normally  do  not  affect  shipments  in  the  Dominions, 
since  wool  is  sold  at  auctions  and  moves  freely  into  trade  channels.  In 
Uruguay  and  Argentina,  however,  exports  are  very  erratic  and  are  greatly 
affected  by  changes  in  prices,  or  in  the  aforos  or  multiple  exchange  rates. 
Exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  been  relatively  low  in  1957  and  thus 
far  in  1958  and  large  stocks  have  been  built  up.    Shipments  may  be  revived 
in  Argentina  following  the  elimination  of  aforos  and  the  liberalization  of 
exchange  rates  on  August  1. 

The  outlook  for  wool  trade  in  1958  is  not  favorable.    Supplies  continue 
large,  even  though  Australia's  production  may  be  reduced  by  the  drought,  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  South  America.    On  the  demand  side,  the  wool 
textile  industries  in  many  of  the  important  consuming  countries  appear  to  be 
in  a  slump.    Consumption  by  the  10  major  countries  which  report  to  the  Inter- 
national Wool  Study  Group  was  down  3  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
from  the  previous  quarter  and  was  15  percent  below  a  year  ago.     Imports  into 
these  countries  were  also  down  sharply. 
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Principal  Exporting  Countries 

Australia:    Exports  of  raw  wool  in  1957  of  1,330.8  million  pounds, 
were  59  percent  of  the  world  total.    Shipments  in  1957  were  Ik  percent 
above  1956  in  spite  of  a  9  percent  drop  in  wool  production  during  the 
1957-58  season  due  to  the  drought.    Exports  in  1957  were  unaffected 
by  this  drop  because  a  larger -than -normal  proportion  of  the  clip  was 
shipped  in  the  first  half  of  the  season  (July-December).    The  decline 
in  wool  output  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  1958-59  season. 

New  Zealand:    Shipments  of  raw  wool  increased  slightly  in  1957 
to  ^30.2  million  pounds.    The  decline  in  wool  prices  has  brought  into 
play  the  floor  price  scheme  of  the  New  Zealand  Wool  Commission,  which 
bought  about  15  million  pounds  during  the  1957-58  season.  These 
stocks,  plus  an  expected  increase  in  production,  will  increase  the 
supplies  available  during  the  coming  auction  season. 

Union  of  South  Africa:    The  Union  was  also  hit  by  the  drought 
in  1957  and  exports  fell  7  percent  to  235*7  million  pounds.  Lower 
wool  prices  also  affected  wool  exports  during  the  closing  months  of 
1957  as  growers  were  reluctant  to  sell.    The  South  African  Wool  Board 
purchased  about  15  million  pounds  during  March-June  1958.  Production 
is  expected  to  recover  somewhat  this  season. 

Argentina:    Exports  of  raw  wool  at  193.8  million  pounds  in  1957 
were  19  percent  lower  than  in  1956.    As  in  Uruguay,  shipments  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  disputes  over  aforos  and  exchange 
rates  (see  World  Summaries  Monthly  Supplement  of  Foreign  Crops  & 
Markets,  April  17,  1958). 

In  an  attempt  to  move  the  accumulated  wool  stocks  before  the 
new  season  begins  in  October,  the  Argentine  Central  Bank  recently 
abandoned  the  aforo  system.    Exchange  earnings  from  the  sale  of 
greasy  wool  can  now  be  converted  at  the  ratio  of  65  percent  at  the 
official  rate  (l8  pesos=U.S.  dollar)  and  35  percent  at  the  free  rate 
(about  k2  pesos=U.S.  dollar).    Earnings  from  sales  of  scoured  and 
carbonized  wool  are  convertible  at  50  percent  at  the  official  rate 
and  50  percent  at  the  free  rate. 

Uruguay :    Exports  of  raw  wool  in  1957  were  only  6l.k  million 
pounds,  less  than  half  the  quantity  shipped  in  1956.  Shipments 
were  virtually  paralyzed  from  August  30  to  December  5  by  growers 1 
refusal  to  sell  until  given  more  favorable  export  exchange  rate 
consideration  by  the  government.    The  aforos  have  been  adjusted 
several  times,  but  these  adjustments  have  not  generally  kept  pace 
with  the  downward  drift  of  world  prices.     It  is  not  known  what 
action,  if  any,  Uruguayan  authorities  will  take  to  move  the  large 
wool  stocks. 
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